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HE annals of gallantry, and 
even rofmantic fiction, have 
opened few scenes more 
strangely magnificent than 
some of the incidents which 
mark the rapid but splendid 
career of that famous Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was the idol minister of two monarchs, 
and the victim of favoritism. 

Certain it is, when Villiers was on his short 
embassy in France that he dared to become an im- 
passioned lover of Anne of Austria, the consort 
of Louis the Thirteenth. The mysterious inter- 
view in the garden of Amiens is mystically re- 
vealed in the verses of Voiture, for poets are great 
tattlers in the history of love affairs. The queen, 
ever a refined coquette, was herself reduced by 
Buckingham’s personal fascination. Deeply ena- 
namored of the peerless Englishman, she ventur- 
ed to give an evidence of her devotion of a very 
extraordinary nature. The rival of Buckingham, 
both in love and politics, the subdolous Richelieu, 
flattered his vengeance that, by a bold stroke, he 
would have been enabled to have aroused the 
suspicions of the luckless monarch, who was al- 
ready kindled by inextinguishable jealousies. 
Richelieu’s extraordinary attempt seems to have 
led to circumstances on the part of Buckingham 
which may almost render the tale incredible; but 
when a minister of state degenerates into a ro- 
mantic lover, and the honor of the dame de ses 
pensées is in jeopardy, we must recollect that it 
requifes little exertion to set in motion all the re- 
sources of power, and the whole machinery of 
the state. The particulars which we are about 
to relate are strange, but appear authentic; for 
they are confirmed by a possitive assertion in the 
memoirs of the Duke of Rouchefoucauld. The 
romantic incident, which has been preserved by 
a French manuscript, is not indeed to be found 
among the writers of secret memoirs in England, 
where, indeed, the secret must have been confined 
to the two personages, neither of whom would 
willingly have revealed it to the other; but this 
did not hasoen at the Court of the Louvre, where 





it not only excited a deeper interest than at the 
Court of St. James, but involved the fate, and 
baffled the designs of the highest personages who 
were the actors in this little drama. 

The French monarch had presented his queen 
with an uncommon present, whose fashion and 
novelty at the time were considered as the most 
beautifal ornamentworn. Itwas what the French 
term des ferrets daiguilletts de diamans—aigulets, 
or points tagged with diamonds. 

On the arrival of Buckingham, every day was 
a festival. Richelieu gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment in the gardens of Ruel, the most beauti- 
ful in France; the nobility prided themselves on 
their suppers, their balls, their concerts, and their 
masquerades. Buckingham danced with all his 
peculiar graces; the —~ honored him as her 
partner in what is called a ‘ counter-dance,’ (or, as 
we commonly call it, a country dance.) ‘“ And, 
as in this English dance opportunities are conti- 
nually occurring to approach one another, to give 
and to cross their hands, the eyes, the gestures, 
timidity, or boldness, and a thousand indescriba- 
ble things are too intelligible, though they pass 
amid the silence in which such spectacles are per- 
formed out of respect to the public.” This French- 
man describes our obsolete country dances to have 
been as dangerous as were our waltzes on their 
first introduction. 

Richelieu was jealously watchful of what was 
passing ; the Countess of Lenoy gave him an ac- 
count of everything her prying eyes could disco- 
ver. Under the specious title of Dame d’Honneur, 
our kings have found means to place near their 
queens a perpetual survedlance. But as the su- 
perintendent of the royal house has private en- 
trées de cabinet at all times, which are not the pri- 
vilege of the Dames d’Honneur, Madame de Chev- 
reuse passed whole hours alone with the queen, 
and the cardinal, however well informed of the 
exterior, was very little of what yassed between 
the queen and her friend. The French minister 
pressed Buckingham to close the negotiation of 
the marriage of Henrietta; but Villiers had no 





desire to quit the French court, always finding 
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some occasion for delay. At length the ceremo- | 
ny was performed with great splendor. In all 
that had hitherto passed, the queen had received 
from Buckingham many proofs of his lively but 
respectful passion. She certainly was not insen- 
sible to love, and if she really caught the flame 
which herself lighted up, there is no doubt that 
her virtue supported her, and that Buckingham 
departed with all the honorable treatment which 
a stranger can receive from a great court, and 
only vexed to recross the seas without any other 
fruits of his love than that of having been listen- | 
ed to with favor. 

There was one indiscretion which escaped from | 
the queen. On the evening of Buckingham’s de- | 
parture, she sent the duke secretly by Madame | 
de Chevreuse, the gift she had received from her | 
royal consort, the aigulets tagged with diamonds; | 
and this present, which might have been consi- | 
dered a mark of the munificence of the queen, be- | 
came, by the circumstance of the gift, and the 
pleasure of the mistery, an act of delicate gallan- | 
try which charmed the English duke, and sent 
him home a happy man. | 

During the journey of Buckingham, the Coun- | 
tess of Clarik, (probably the Countess of Carlisle, | 
for Frenchmen generally spell English names by | 


their ear, which is very bad,) somewhat in pique 
at what she had heard of the infidelity of her | 
straying admirer, had found out a secret way to | 
correspond with Richelieu, who, on his part, had 
not omitted anything which tended to inflame the 
English countess. The great minister was well | 
known for multiplying all sorts of means to gain | 
intelligence from all the courts of Europe; his 
industry never slumbered, and his treasure was 
never spared. The present which the queen had 
made of her aigulets tagged with diamonds, had 
not escaped the vigilant eyes of the Dame d’Hon- 
meur, and the secret had reached Richelieu. This 
minister had long watched his opportunity to ru- 
in the queen in the mind of the king, over whom, | 
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intuition, he thought that the honor of the royal 
giver might, in some mode or other, be concerned 
in possessing these twelve aigulets entire. He 
decided that, notwithstanding the artifice of the 
cunning purloiner, he would prevent any design, 
if there were any, of the enemies of the queen, 
that the number should not be diminished. With 
his extraordinary rapidity of conception, Buck- 
ingham struck out a gigantic scheme which no 
one less than a Minister of State and the most ro- 
mantic lover could have executed. Early in the 
morning, couriers were despatched to close the 
ports, and neither the packet-boat with the mail, 
nor any vessel sailing for France were suffered 
to depart. At that moment, when the Rochellers 
were waiting for the promised reinforcements 
from England, an universal panic struck both na- 
tions, and war seemed on the point of declaration. 
However, this sudden cessation of national inter- 
course was only to gain a single day, that his 
celebrated jeweler might, at any cost, and with all 
his skill, procure two aigulets tagged with dia- 
monds, of the same size and appearance with the 
remaining ten. What cannot such a man and 
such means effect? The work is finished; and 
on the following day France and England were 
at peace. The ports were re-opened, and Buck- 
ingham despatched a secret messenger to France, 
who conveyed the twelve aigulets tagged with 
diamonds to the hand of Madame de Chevreuse. 
He acquainted her with his recent adventure, and 


| communicated his suspicions of the Countess of 


Clarik, who was frequently by his side during the 
ball, and with whom he had danced. He request- 
ed the queen would receive back what he him- 
self valued most, lest any concealed mystery 
should prove ruinous to her quiet. The precau- 
tion was not useless; for as soon as Richelieu 
had received the two tags of diamonds sent him 
by the Countess of Clarvk, this minister, who was 
trying all methods to ruin the queen in the king’s 
favor, and the royal jealousy had already broken 


indeed, he himself exercised the greatest authori- | out on herintercourse with Buckingham, now hit 


ty, but which sometimes was balanced by the 
queen. Richelieu wrote to the Countess of Cla- 
rik, desiring her to renew her intimacy with Buck- 
ingham, and if, in any of the approaching enter- 
tainments would take place on his return, she | 
should observe in his dress aigulets tagged with 
diamonds, that she would contrive to cut off two 
or three, and despatch these to him. Buckingham 
was too feeble to resist the studied seductions of 
his old friend; and the countess found no diffi- 
culty in accomplishing her task. At a ball at 
Windsor Castle, Buckingham appeared ina black | 





velvet suit, with gold embroidery; a scarf was| by the king. 


on what he concluded to be a certain triumph. 
He put it into the king’s head to request the queen 
would dress herself more frequently with the dia- 
mond aigulets, for that he had been secretly in- 
formed that she had valued his present so lightly 
as to have given it away, or had sold them, for 
that an English jeweler had offered to sell him 
two of those aigulets. 

The blow aimed by Richelieu rebounded on 
himself. The queen, affecting no surprize, with 
apparent simplicity commanded instantly that her 
casket of jewels should be brought, and opened 
He had the satisfaction of counting 


flung over his shoulder, and from a knot of blue | the twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds, and 
ribbons hung twelve aigulets tagged with dia-| seeing the queen more beautiful than ever by 


monds, flaming their hues on the surface on which | wearing his gift on that day. 


they played. When Buckingham had retired 
home from the ball, his valets de chambre per- 


Her Majesty had 
| also the satisfaction of learning that the king se- 
verely reprimanded Richelieu for his perpetual 


ceived that two of the twelve aigulets were miss- | suspicions and his false intelligence; and Riche- 


ing, and they convinced him that these had not 
been dropped by any accident, but had positively 


pss : - ‘ 
| lieu doubtless must have astonished the Countess 


|of Clark, by return of post, in expressing his in- 


been cut off’ There was something in his recol- | dignation at being so inconceivably mystified. 


lection that evening, which bred asuspicion. He 


felt conscious that whoever had done this had | ed, is at least amusing. 


some latent motive. 
diamond aigulets could only be known to their 


Such is the story which, it will be acknowledg- 
It seems so far authentic 


The secret history of these | that it appears to have been writen by some con- 


temporary at the French court, which we infer by 


wearer, yet, notwithstanding, and as it were by | the defence of the character of Anne of Austria, 
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whose coquetry the writer has palliated, and 
whose virtue he imagines sufficient safeguard. 
The incredible part is the extraordinary expedient 
of Buckingham in shutting the ports for a single 
day while his jeweler was working on the two 
aigulets to suppy the missing ones. The roman- 
tic and determined character of Villiers admits the 
possibility of so bold a maneuvre; but still we 
can hardly satisfy ourselves of the veracity of this 
singular tale, without granting Buckingham a 
depth and a rapidity of penetration beyond his ac- 
customed volatile habits. Love and honor may 
have been sufficient for his inspiration on this 
occasion ; and as the fact, with some of the de- 
tails, is alluded to by the Duke of Rouchefoucauld 
in his Memoirs, we cannot condemn this anecdote 
of secret history as a mere fiction. 


YONY THE MULATTO. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE ROVER. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue name of St. Domingo was disappearing to 
give place to that of Hayti; General Leclere was 
dead, and the fine army of Bonaparte’s lieutenant 
had melted beneath the rays of a tropical sun; 
nothing remained in the possession of the French 
of all their flourishing colony, but the city of Port- 
au-Prince, beseiged by the negroes. 

Some European soldiers lost from the rear of an 
expedition into the interior of the island, wander- 
ed through the savannahs in the midst of the re- 
bellious inhabitants. 

They reached the mountains of Ciboa, where 
they éxpected to shield themselves more effectu- 
ally, than in the plain, from the pursuit of an im- 
placable enemy. 

Obliged to hide themselves among swamps, to 
feed upon roots, and to avoid with care all habita- 
tions, as in times past, of the natives whom the ty- 
ranny of the colonists had driven into those same 
deserts, no other prospect opened to them but to 
die of hunger or to be killed by the blacks, should 
they descend into the plain to obtain food. 

Out of the seventeen they numbered the first 
day of their flight, one half had perished and the 
other half lingered in a state of discouragement 
that increased daily. 

At last one of them named Gustavus Beaumont 
resolved to leave such a situation at all risks. 

Gustavus was a young and very handsome 
youth, lately arrived from his little city of Vos- 
ges, under the sky of the Antilles. He was ma- 
king his first campaign as under lieutenant, in 
one of those glorious regiments of the army of 
Italy, that the consular government sent to die on 
the soil of St. Domingo. 

** Upon my word, comrades,” said he, “if Gene- 
ral Bonaparte had shut himself up as we have, in 
the desert, in his expedition to Egypt, you would 
not see him at this moment governing France! 
Let’s do as he did, and march on '” 

Gustavus’s soldiers were far from sharing the 
young man’s confident expectations. They re- 
mained stretched out in their poor bivouac; and 
one of them an old grenadier who had been in the 
campaign of Egypt, replied discontentedly: “If you 
had been in Egypt, my young officer, you would 


know what difference there is between havin 
your head bravely broken by the Mamelukes, oa 
giving yourself up like an idiot to cowardly ne- 
groes.” 

But the officer insisted on the necessity of find- 
ing as soon as possible a less miserable existence. 

‘““We must continue on our route! we must 
continue once more strive to regain Port-au- 
Prince. We must seek other food beside herbs ! 
Perhaps there may be, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, some brave negro who will be willing 
to sell us food or to serve as a guide.” 

«No, no,” cried the soldiers, ‘* seeking a guide 
would be seeking death !” 

“ Well!” resumed Gustavus Beaumont, “ if 
you prefer awaiting here a shameful death, and 
be pinched with hunger like dogs, I will go alone 
in search of a better lot. Wait here twenty-four 
hours for me. If I do not return to-morrow, give 
me a regret, and if hereafter you ever return to 
France, say that I have fallen a conscript of Bo- 
napart’s.” 

The soldiers, corrupt as they were, did not see 
without regret their young chief fly to an almost 
inevitable death. They strove to persuade him to 
change his determination, and did not spare their 
prudent counsel. But Gustavus had an energe- 
tic will, and answered gayly : 

«Fear not comrades, | will walk without ma- 
king more noise than a young girl who flies to 
the rendezvous. Moreover, thanks to the sun, I 
look more like a negro than a white man. All 
the black skins will take me for a fresh one just 
landed from Congo. Besides, night is setting in, 
and you know the old proverb: ‘At night all 
cats are gray ’ Come, farewell, or rather au re- 
vou £? , ‘ 

He took his sword, thrust a pair of pistols into 
his belt, and started on his journey. 

As Gustavus had wisely said on quitting his 
companions, the shades_of night had soon fallen 
to protect his way, and the twilight, so short in 
this climate, promised him favorable darkness. 
He pressed on at a determined pace, and travers- 
ed without accident the roughest of that ridge of 
hills. As he descended toward the plain the 
country grew less wild; he met here and there 
fields of coffee and tobacco, and following the 
course of a beautiful stream that glided over a bed 
of pebbles, he arrived at the entrance of a long 
savannah, at the extremity of which was a house. 

Our young adventurer halted at this sight, and 
commenced reconnoitering the land; for notwith- 
standing his natural recklessness in danger, he 
was too well acquainted with the horrors of this 
war of extermination not to understand the ne- 
cessity of prudence. 

Night had set in. It was one of those beauti- 
ful evenings of the West Indies, in which the air 
is so oppressive, the breeze so voluptuous, silence 
so replete with mystery, and when the sky is clear 
and nature seems so amorous! ‘The moon, not 
having more than half risen, sufficed to distinguish 
objects but partially, and to approach them with- 
out too much danger. Gustavus soon perceived 
before him a large estate, resembling those on 
which the rich planters of the colony lived before 
the insurrection. The principal wing of the house, 
formed an elegant pavillion at the end of a large 





yard planted with trees. Numerous out-houses, 




















such as stables, barns, coach houses, and work 
shops, surrounded it, and behind them appeared 
ranges of negro huts. 

All this appeared to have been deserted, or at 
least neglected for a long time. The large gate 
of the yard was broken, and the garden in disor- 
der ; doubtless, the wind of insurrection had pas- 
sed by these, and the owners had fled. 

Gustavus was occupied with these reflections, 
as he advanced as softly as possible among the 
coffee, orange and citron trees that bordered the 
avenue; he wasstill hesitating whether he should 
knock at the door, when the barking of a watch- 
dog gave the alarm. 

““Who’s there?” asked a female voice from 
within. 

At the sound of a woman’s voice, the uneasi- 
ness of the young man took flight like a flock of 
frightened birds; he rushed toward the door. 

The window was opened in the pavillion, and 
a woman appeared, but she was an old woman. 

Her yellow face, bordered by a handkerchief, 
showed that she was a mulatto. The old olive- 
colored skin was a good oman to Gustavus; he 
feared, and well he might, to meet with a black 
person. 

“* W ho’s there ?” repeated the mulatto ; “ is it 
you, Mark Anthony ?” 

“No,” said the young European; “I ama 
traveler who has lost his way. Are there any 
whites here ?” 

Whites! no, certainly not!” muttered the old 
woman. Then after having well examined the 
stranger, she cried at the hight of her voice. 

“It's a white man! help, help! Yony, get up 
quick ! the whites, the whites !” 

W ith this she shut the window. 

The poor young man then regretted having ap- 
proached so near, but a return might have been 
as dangerous as an attack ; he therefore preferred 
to-risk what might happen, and drew his sword. 

He however, remembered that the old woman 
had only called one name, and if there was but 
one negro his chance was not so bad. 

He therefore recommenced knocking at the door. 
The window was again opened, but.no armed 
man appeared. The old woman was alone. 

She had changed her tone and cried with a soft- 
ened voice : 

“‘Oh, white master! don’t fear! we’re friendly 
to the whites.” 

This sudden recantation appeared extremely 
suspicious. Nevertheless the adventurous young 
man did not notice it. 

** Are you alone?” resumed the old woman. 

‘* Yes, good woman, I am alone, and I only 
wish food, and a guide. I will pay well for it!” 

“If that’s the case, wait a moment, sir; the 
door will be opened.” 

While Gustavus remained at the door, the old 
woman awoke her daughter, who was asleep in 
a back closet. 

“Come Yony, get up! Did you not hear me 
call you? Get up, there’s a white man here !” 

** A white man!” cried Yony frightened; «oh, 
God! he’ll kill us; Mark Anthony is not here.” 

The mother replied with a hideous smile : 

' « Be of good cheer, my dear, white men no 
longer hurt us; it is we that kill them! This 
one is alone ; he appears to have money, let’s try 
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to detain him till the return of Mark Anthony and 
his companions, who ought to be here, you know, 
to-morrow morning. That will be of great profit 
to them.” 

*« But,” said the young girl with narveté, « how 
can we detain him? he is doubtless armed; he 
will not permit himself to be made a prisoner by 
two women.” we 

** Bah! poor novice,” replied the old woman, 
‘know you not that the whites voluntarily give 
themselves up as prisoners to vem colored 
girls? ITreckon on you to take this handsome 
young man, and, when he is no longer on his 
guard, we will prepare good ropes and leave him, 
hands and feet bound, to await the return of Mark 
Anthony. That will do us honor, and will also 
contribute to the destruction of this race of ty- 
rants.” 

Young Yony thought her mother’s project an 
excellent one, and, proud of the part that had been 
assigned her, she leaped lightly out of bed. 

While she threw on in haste a short gown, 
the old woman made a light by shaking a small 
decanter in which was a cucuju, that luminous in- 
sect that serves as a light to the negroes of the 
West Indies. Being so roughly awakened, the 
cucuju drew himseli partly from his shell and 
showed the phosphorus. 

« AmI pretty enough so? and do you think 
the white man will permit himself to be taken ?” 
asked Yony of her mother, after having smoothed 
her hair and coquetishly arranged her dress, cre- 
ole fasion. ‘ Say, mother, am I right now ?” 

Yony was really a very pretty girl, with large 
black sparkling eyes, white teeth, her form slen- 
der, and her bare feet beautifully shaped. 

Her complexion was not darker than that of a 
Spaniard, for Yony had both white and African 
blood. Although she had much white blood of 
which she boasted, she cherished a warm hatred 
toward the whites. She took the key of the house 
and ran to open the door to Gustavus, who did 
not know what to make of their long delay in re- 
ceiving him, and was much astonished at the 
sight of such a handsome girl. 

‘© Come in, white master, come in without fear ; 
my mother and myself are alone inthe house.” 

** Alone, really alone ?” asked the officer mis- 
trustfully. ‘Is not this house the dwelling of a 
planter ?” 

** Certainly,” said the young girl, smilingly to 
show her pearly teeth; ‘this estate belongs to 
Mr. Vaugelaz, but he is—absent, and now my 
mother and myself are the mistresses.” 

‘* But your mother not long ago repeated a 
name—Yony, I believe. Who is Yony? is hea 
negro?” The young girl laughed outright. 

**T am Yony,” said she; “ and I am not a ne- 
gro, I hope; see, Iam nearly white ” 

And bringing the light nearear to her pretty 
face she made ‘everal affected airs, a la creole. 

Come in; do\I frighten you? Give me your 
hand—come quick,” continued she stamping her 
foot with pretended impatience. She gently 
pressed the hand of the stranger and drew him 
with ease into the house. 

The chamber into which he was introduced, 
had too formal an air to suit the modest condition 
of the two mulattos. It was evidently the bed- 
room of the ancient proprietor, and it could be 
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easily seen had not been used for some time. | well as many others, driven from the bed of her 
oe pray owners of the house had felt | master and banished to the miserable huts of the 
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it out osing a mouthful, he flattered Yony ; | pations and the whip of the overseers, had dis- 
they exchanged bright glances; then he would | appeared. 
speak to the old woman ; he spoke of France, of | During the scenes of carnage that signalized 
war, of love; he gayly narrated his happy and | that revolution, the young mulatto girl had become 
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fickle impressions and the good faith of his host- | Dauphin, dragged herself through the streets at 
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the conversation, at least by her words; she even | die to-morrow as well as myself ! 
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0, a good night, and may he sieep well in the bed| _ It little mattered to Doralice, that her daughter 
of our recent master, Mr. de Vaugelaz.” |should be connected with a bloody work, and 
The old woman accompanied these latter words | thrown for an instant as an enticement to their 
with a strange and mysterious smile that made|host. All ideas of decency were smothered in 





Yony start like the hissing of a serpent. \that aged heart, corrupted by debauch, and it 
Shef ollowed her mother without saying a word, | was, on the contrary, a refinement of revenge that 
but casting back a look of sorrow and fear. | well suited the taste of a mulatto, to make the 
— ‘love of a white man the cause of his loss, and to 

CHAPTER II. ithus settle the old account of scorn with which 


Doralice, this was the name Yony’s. mother, | formerly the whites had repaid Doralice, the poor 
had not always been the enemy of the whites. In | colored girl, for her love. But in the very midst 
youth, as most colored girls, she had devoted her- | of the plot, a caprice of the young girl’s saved 
self to their pleasure and she owed to the fugitive | Gustavus. 
love of one of them the birth of Yony. But be- | was 


ing abandoned, and more and more disdained as | CHAPTER ill. 
she lost her youth and beauty, she hadnourished| Being left alone in the room, he was struck 
a hatred toward the race of her ancient lover. | by degrees with the thoughts of the danger he 


Alas! that hatred was well founded; for as, incurred from the hospitality of the enemies of 











his race. The malicious smile of the old negro 
on leaving him, and the embarrassment of Yony 
had not escaped him. How many commentaries 
could be drawn from these! How many exam- 
les of treachery had been related to him since 
his arrival in the colony! And that M. de Vau- 
gelaz, to whose fate Yony’s mother had just al- 
luded, that M. de Vaugelaz, the owner of the 
house, what had become of him? 

He remembered having heard a similar name 
mentioned in the long list of the victims of the 
insurrection. He even thought he had heard cer- 
tain rumors, which were current, of blows struck 
in the middle of the night, in the silence of a bed 
room. . That bed room was perhaps the 
same in which he then was! that bed of rest 
changed into a bed of murder, was perhaps his 
own! In spite of himself, as soon as the image 
of Yony left his mind, he saw arise around him 
menacing and gloomy visions. He heard a rumb- 
ilng in his ear, a nightmare of knife-blows, poison 
and tortures. 

On examining carefully the room in which per- 
haps a sleep without end awaited him, he thought 
he perceived traces of a recent crime. The glass 
of the console was broken, the curtains torn, the 
mahogany of the bed post was marked in several 
places, by cuts which seemed to have been made 
- elged instruments having missed their aim 
during an animated contest. Moreover, directly 
in front of the recess, there was visible on the 
carved floor a large stain, which after a little re- 
flection appeared to be old blood badly washed. 

Gustavus was yet examining the stains and all 
the broken and spoiled furniture in the room, 
when a light footstep was heard in the corridor, 
and stopped at his door. Soon after, the latch 
was gently lifted and some one tried to open the 
door. 

‘“* Now’s the time,” thought the young officer; 
‘so much the better! [I can face the danger!” 
and he rushed to his arms. 

But he immediately threw them down, on re- 
cognizing the voice of Yony who whispered soft- 
ly through the keyhole. “Hush! don’t make 
any noise in opening! my mother may hear us! 
I bring you water, perfumed with spices, to wash 
your feet.” 

This custom of the colonists, revived from the 
patriarchs, only appeared, at that time, a pretext 
to enter Gustavus’s room: not a poor one, for it 
appeared to the young man excellent. 

He hastened to open it. 

Yony, indeed, brought with her a basin filled 
with water; and, as if to prevent any presump- 
tuous or malignant interpretation, she proceeded 
to accomplish to the letter one of the most naive 
formalities of the hospitality of the colonists. 

On her knees before Gustavus, she did not 
speak; but her bosom throbbed violently, and 
her long eye-lashes, being lowered, seemed to 
cover bright flames. Having lifted them for a 
moment a tear sparkled in her eye. 

“Why do you weep, sweet Yony?” She did 
not answer, hid her face in her little brown hands, 
and burst into tears. 

The young white man could not understand 
her. He loosened one of her hands, and took it 
into her own. 

“Take courage,” said he; “tell me your sor- 
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poor love affair ?” 

Yony smiled through her tears, but it was all 
her answer. 

*« Have you already a lover, Yony, one who is 
absent or disliked by your mother? . . . . a poor 
black man to whom you are betrothed ?” 

**No!” said she, with a little disdain in her 
tone. 

“Or else that Mark Antony, who lives with 
your mother . . . could you love him” 

«No, never!” cried Yony, with an expression 
of horror. 

She permitted herself to be drawn gently to- 
ward Gustavus, and leaned her burning forehead 
on the young man’s shoulder 

“Or else, Yony,” continued he, in a low tone, 
looking at her, with infatuation, “ or else, my 
angel, must one be white to win your love ?” 

She again tried to answer, but the movement 
of her lips only ended in a smile. 

Then she lifted her forehead a little higher than 
his shoulder. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The following day, when the first rays of the 
sun lighted up the apartment of Gustavus, Yony 
was still there; seated at the side of the bed, she 
was looking pensively on Gustavus who was 
asleep; while out of doors, the voice of old Dor- 
alice could be heard loudly calling her daughter. 

That voice had awakened Yony from a delight- 
ful dream; it rung in her ears as a funeral knell, 
as a signal of murder ; it recalled to the poor girl’s 
mind all the frightful reality that had been for- 
gotten, the conspiracy of her mother, the expect- 
ed return of Mark Anthony, the danger of Gus- 
tavus and her own, for she loved him! Yes, the 
negroes might arrive at any moment, for accord- 
ing to their custom they must have walked all 
night to arrive before the heat of theday. What 
a loss of time! that night might have been placed 
between the young white man and his mur- 
derers .... Alas! that beautiful night would 
be the cause of his death! Without intending 
it, Yony had aided the plot, without wishing it, 
she had betrayed her lover! 

She had had such a sweet dream! it was to 
save him; she had thought of flying with him, 
abandoning for him the savannah where she had 


been brought up, where she had first played her ee 


childish games. 

It little mattered what might happen afterward. 
It was not her own life that she loved, but that 
of the young white man. Her life no longer be- 


longed to her, she had given it away, nor would | 


she retake it. 
She did not even dream of marrying Gustavus. 


Never, at that time, did such an idea cross the | 


mind of a simple colored girl, but she would fol- 
low him wherever he went, and seek across the 
sea in France with him, a hut and palm trees, 
the perfumed breeze of the savannah, and the 
voluptuous climate of the Antilles! 

As to the perils, the fatigues of such an ad- 
venturous existence, she could well endure them. 
Oh! what strength would she possess by the side 
of her Gustavus! how well she could walk to 
follow him all over! 


But it is not yet too late, they could fly even | 
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inopen day .... Yony having almost regain- 
ed hope, bent over Gustavus to awaken him that 
they might depart. Alas! he slept so soundly, 
he appeared lulled in such sweet dreams! doubt- 
less he dreamed of her! Yony knelt down by 


the bedside ; she hesitated in disturbing that happy | 


sleep; she wished to enjoy the sight of it longer, 
she gently pressed her lips on that beloved fore- 
head, that would ever be unconscious of her 
caresses ! 

But she remained long, too long thus entranced 
with the sleep of Gustavus. 

Suddenly the yard resounded with cries; it 
was the band of Mark Anthony ! 

Already they had opened the door of the 
house; their swords ratiled on the staircase, Do- 
ralice was in the midst of the negroes; she led 
them toward the room of Gustavus. 


It is too late; flight is impossible, resistance is | 


also impossible. It would only serve to have 
him killed the sooner! . . it time only could 
be gained ! wus 

In this inexpressible agony, a stratagem sug- 
gested itself to the mulatto girl. 

Some ropes lay in the corner of the room, she 
seizes them, binds her lover’s hands and feet, then 
rushes to open the door to Mark Anthony and 
his companions. 

At this moment Gustavus awakes, he perceives 
his fetters, he sees Yony opening the door toa 
crowd of furious negroes. He hears Doralice say 
on seeing him bound: 


‘Well done, my daughter! you've ensnared the | 


handsome bird! how the whites yet cling to the 
colored girls !” 

Poor Yony! she had not had time to warn the 
prisoner. She sees him struggling in despair and 
rage, she turns away in vain to prevent her hear- 
ing him cry, bathed in tears: 

“Oh, Yony, Yony, it was you that betrayed 
me! Oh Yony; so beautiful, yet treacherous; so 
beloved yet so base !” 

However, as she had foreseen, the negroes se- 
ing their enemy unable to escape them, had con- 
tented themselves with tightening the ropes. 


They consented more willingly to defer the exe- | 
cution, as Yony had informed them of there being | 


others in the neighborhood. 

** Force the prisoner to conduct us to the re- 
treat of his companions and then we can kill 
them all together,” said she. 

Her advice was taken, and as Mark Anthony 
had just finished a long journey, and as also the 
weather had changed and seemed to threaten an 
approaching hurricane, the expedition was put 
off till the following day. 

Then Yony was at liberty to ensure the success 
of her stratagem. She had resolved to seek the 
companions of Gustavus and bring them to her 
succor. The enterprize was difficult; they were 
hidden far back in the mountains, and the young 
girl knew but imperfectly the place of their re- 
treat. Beside, the hurricane foreseen by the ne- 
groes had burst forth with violence. The winds 
let loose prostrated the strongest trees, the ground 
that the heat of the preceding days had filled 
with crevices, suddenly fell into the gaping fis- 
sures, and the streams flowed in torrents. But no- 
thing could check the intrepidity of Yony: she 
rushed through the midst of the istioane. 





She hastened on beneath torrents of rain, in 
the midst of falling trees torn up by the roots, 
through claps of thunder, rocks rent from the 
mountain, and over the abysses that opened un- 
| der her feet. 

Neither fatigue, nor the obstacles, nor night 
which soon added its darkness, to the horrors of 
the hurricane, could delay her. But one thing 
pained her, the reproaches of Gustavus; those 
words, you have betrayed me, pierced her heart more 
keenly than any injury did ber body. 

She made many useless steps, advancing bold- 
ly through the darkness, over pebbles, brambles, 
|and marshes, at the risk of stepping on a snake 
}or in some precipice. On, on, on, she walks, 
| though her strength has nearly deserted her, and 
| her feet are torn. 
| At one time, she climbs a steep hillock to see 
if she can perceive in the distance any signs of the 
presence of the whites. At another, she rushes 
full of hope toward those dancing lights caused 
| by the electricity of the earth ; deceived, she turns 
back and hunts in woods, caverns, andthe hollows 
of the valleys. 

At last a bright flame strikes her eye. This 
| new beacon was at a great distance, at the bottom 
|of the valley, and at times it disappeared as all 
| other beacons—as the promises of this world, but 
| it soon reappeared behind a large rock or a huge 
mound of earth. 

Yony climbed the large rock, disentangled her 
| feet from the lianes,* and seeing the light again, 
she rushed forward. 

She distinguished several large shadows of men 
around the half-extinguished fire. Their faces 
were pale, they were white men! é; 

Yony the day before would have fled at this 
sight but since then Yony had greatly changed. 

“ Save Gustavus!” she cried, dropping into the 
midst of the soldiers. 

They were ignorant of the Christian name of 
their young chief, and poor Yony was ignorant 
of his surname; it was, therefore, in vain she 
cried: ‘* Save Gustavus!” the soldiers either re- 
| mained immovable, or laughed, thinking her cra- 








|zy. One of them more suspicious than the rest, 
| wished to drive her away forcibly. 
| She isaspy of the negroes,” said he. 
Yony twists her arms in despair, she clings like 
| a serpent to the soldier who had thrust her away, 
| and with tears, supplications and smiles, she suc- 
ceeds in forcing them to listen. 
| Gustavus’s companions still held on their heart 
| their desertion on the preceeding day; being once 
| well persuaded that it was their young chief, they 
| no longer hesitated in following the mulatto girl. 
| Happy, and regaining strength in her impa- 
| tience to rescue the young white man, she retra- 
| ces her long journey, she drags herself along be- 
fore the soldiers in order to show them the way. 
Some moved with pity, at the sight of her bleed- 
ing feet, of her beautiful form bent with fatigue, 
wish to carry her, but she refuses, as it might re- 
tard them. 
It was still night when they arrived at the house. 
The negroes, taken by surprize, made but little 
resistance; one of the soldiers arriving before 


*LIANE or LIENE, a West India plant, from which ropes are 
made.—TRANS. 
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Yony, cut the ropes that bound Gustavus who | 
seized a musket. 

At this moment, Yony presented herself to his | 
sight; she smiled to the man whom she had deliv- | 
ered, hands and feet bound to the negroes; she 
smiled as if to recommence new caresses, a new | 
treachery. 

‘‘ Perfidious woman!” cried Gustavus, “ you 
will never betray another !” 

He discharged the gun. 

Yony fell, the ball had entered her heart ! 

It is said that after the taking of Port-au-Prince 
by the army of the rebels, some black soldiers 
found in the city hospital a young European offi- 
cer, who wascrazy,and whom, through humanity, | 
they shot. 7, 8. SIM 
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THERE sat an owl in an old Oak Tree, 
Whooping very merrily ; 

He was considering, as well he might, 
Ways and means for a supper that night; 
He look’d about with a solemn scowl, 
Yet very happy was the Owl, 

For, in the hollow of that old tree, 
There sat his wife, and his children three! 


She was singing one to rest, 
Another, under her downy breast, 

’Gan trying his voice to learn her song ; 
The third (a hungry Owl was he) 
Peeped slyly out of the old oak tree, 

And peer’d for his dad, and said, “‘ You’re long ;” 
But he hooted for joy, when he presently saw 
His sire with a full-grown mouse at his claw. 
Oh, what a supper they had that night! 

All was feasting and delight ; 

Who most can chatter, or cram, they strive, 
They were the merriest owls alive. 


What then did the old Ow! do? 
Ah! not so gay was his next to-whoo! 
It was very sadly said, 

For after his children had gone to bed, 
He did not sleep with his children three, 
For truly a gentlemanly Owl was he, 
Who would not on his wife intrude, 
When she was nursing her infant brood; 
So not to invade the nursery, 

He slept outside the hollow tree. 


So when he awoke at the fall of the dew, 
He call’d his wife with a loud to-whoo ; 

“ Awake, dear wife, it is evening gray, 
And our joys live from the death of day.” 
He call’d once more, and he shuddered when 
No voice replied to his again ; 

Yet still unwilling to believe, 

That Evil’s raven wing was spread, 
Hovering over his guiltless head, 





And shutting out joy from his hollow tree, 


“Ha, ha, they play me a trick,” quoth he, 
‘*They will not speak—-well, well, at night 
They’ll talk enough, Ill take a flight.” 
But still he went not, in, nor out, 

But hopped uneasily about. 


What then did the father Owl? 
He sat still, until below 
He heard cries of pain and wo, 
And saw his wife, and children three, 
In a young boy’s captivity. 
He followed them with noiseless wing, 
Not acry once uttering. 


They went to a mansion tall, 
He sat in a window of the hall, 
Where he could see 
His bewildered family ; 

And he heard the hall with laughter ring, 
When the boy said, “ Blind, they’ll learn to sing,” 
And he heard the shriek when the hot steel pin 
Through their eyeballs was thrust in! 

He felt it all! Their agony 
Was echoed by his frantic cry, 

His scream rose up with a mighty swell, 
And wild on the boy's fierce heart it fell; 
It quailed him, as he shuddering said, 
“Lo! the little birds are dead.” 

—But the father Owl! 

He tore his breast in his despair, 

And he flew he knew not, reck’d not where! 


But whither then went the father Ow], 
With his wild stare and deathly scowl ? 
—He had got a strange wild stare, 
For he thought he saw them ever there, 
And he scream’d as they scream’d when he saw them fall 
Dead on the floor of the marble hall. 


Many seasons traveled he, 
With his load of misery, 
Striving to forget the pain 
Which was clinging to his brain, 
Many seasons, many years, 
Numbered by his burning tears. 
Many nights his boding cry 
Scared the traveler passing by; 
But all in vain his wanderings were, 
He could not fiom his memory tear 
The things that had been, still were there. 


One night, very, very weary, 
He sat in a hollow tree, 
With his thoughts—ah! all so dreary, 
For his only company— 
He heard something like a sound 
Of horse-hoofs, through the forest bound, 
And full soon he was aware, 
A stranger and a lady fair, 
Hid them, motionless and mute, 
From a husband’s swift pursuit. 
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The cheated husband passed them by, 
The Owl shrieked ont, he scarce knew why ; 
The spoiler look’d, and, by the light, 
Saw two wild eyes that, ghastly bright, 
Threw an unnatural glare around 
The spot where he had shelter found. 
Starting, he woke from rapture’s dream, 
For again he heard that boding scream, 
And, ‘“‘ On—for danger and death are nigh, 
When drinks mine ear yon dismal cry,” 
He said, and fled through the forest fast ; 
The Owl has punish’d his foe at last, 
For he knew in the injured husband’s foe, 
Him who had laid his own hopes low. 


ee 


Sick agew the heart of the bird of night, 
And again and again he took to flight ; 
But ever on his wandering wing 
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He bore that load of suffering !— 
Nought could cheer him!—the pale moon, 
In whose soft beams he took delight, 
He look’d at now reproachfully, 
That he could smile, and shine, while he 
Had withered ’neath such crue] blight. 
He hooted her—but stiil she shone— 
And then away—alone ! alone! 


The wheel of time went round once more! 
And his weary wing him backward bore, 
Urged by some strange destiny 
Again to the well-known forest tree, 
Where the stranger he saw at night, 
With the lovely Lady bright. 


The Owl was dozing—but a stroke 
Strong on the root of the sturdy oak, 
Shook him from his reverie— 

He looked down, and he might see 
A stranger close to the hollow tree! 
His looks were haggard, wild, and bad, 
Yet the Owl knew in the man, the lad 
Who had destroyed him !—he was glad! 


And the lovely Lady too was there, 
But now no longer bright nor fair ; 
She was lying on the ground, 

Mute and motionless, no sound 
Came from her coral lips, for they 

Were seal’d in blood; and, as she lay, 
Her locks, of the sun’s most golden gleam, 
Were dabbled in the crimson stream 
That from a wound on her bosom white— 
(Ah! that man’s hand could such impress 
On that sweet seat of loveliness)— 
Welled, a sad and ghastly sight, 

And ran all wildly forth to meet 
And clung around the murderer’s feet. 


He was digging a grave—the bird 
Shriek’d aloud—the Murderer heard 
Once again that boding scream, 

And saw again those wild eyes gleam— 
And “ Curse on the Fiend!” he cried, and flung 
His mattock up--it caught and hung— 
The Felon stood awhile aghast-- 

Then fled through the forest, fast, fast, fast! 


The hardened murderer hath fled— 
But the Owl kept watch by the shroudless dead, 
Until came friends with the early day, 
And bore the mangled corse away— 
Then, cutting the air all silently, 
He fled away from his hollow tree. 


Why is the crowd so great to day, 
And why do the people shout “ huzza ?”’ 
And why is yonder felon given 
Alone to feed the birds of Heaven ? 
Had he no friends, now all is done, 
To give his corse a grave ?—Not one! 


Night has fallen. What means that cry ? 
It descends trom the gibbet high— 
There sits on its top a lonely Owl, 

With a staring eye, and a dismal scow] ; 

And he screams aloud, ‘‘ Revenge is sweet !” 
His mortal foe is at his feet! 
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Original. 
OLD FRIENDS IN STRANGE PLACES. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE CITY. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 

Ou, great city! oh great mass of all the elements 
of human nature !—Avarice, Love, Hatred, Jeal- 
ousy, Fear, Lust, Grief, Joy, Shame, Ambition, 
Friendship and Enmity, Honor and Disgrace,— 





oh, great ulcer of civilization! what scenes of 
life Gaily and hourly transpire within the walks 
of thy crowded tenements! 

Oh, for the pure air of the country—the sweet 
morning and evening breezes of Heaven—the 
music of gurgling brooks—the songs of birds— 
the incense of bright flowers—the freshness of 
life and the artlessness of human nature—the 
sound of the mill,—the gathering of the Harvest, 
and the season of fruits! Oh, for the primitive 
life of our ancestors, the shepherd's staff, and the 
spade of the farmer. Wo to the dwellers in 
cities! for they know not contentment. Wo to 
the ambitious youth who leaves his father’s sim- 
‘it cottage for the crowded thoroughfares of men! 
or he must relinquish heart, soul and even na- 
ture, and Distrust and Suspicion shall haunt his 
every footstep. Oh, young countryman! leave 
not the domestic fireside of your fathers—forsake 
not the old homestead in your eagerness to taste 
the experience of a city life, for there too often 
comes a day of repentance, when the Rubicon 
has been passed, and returning is impossible— 
when the fascinatin serpent of a false taste has 
so charmed thee with its syren song that in vain 
you sigh for the remembered innocence of the 
past! 

Oh, country-bred youth, why will ye leave the 
green —— and, meadows—the clear healthy 
atmosphere—the delightful quiet of the summer 
evenings and the domestic comfort of the winter 
ones, for the unnatural excitements and pleasures 
of the city? why leave your own peaceful fire- 
sides for the bustle of a city life? Ah! it isa 
step that, before taken, should be thought well 
BR gg be pondered over in the quiet hours 
of the night. You should mark down every com- 
fort you possess in the country—omit nothing— 
then reflect upon what you may expect in the 
city. Dear youth, unsophisticated maiden, keep 
isolated from the mass: it is thoughtless, heart- 
less; and it walks over suffering humanity with 
as little feeling as Tullia drove her chariot over 
the dead body of her father till his blood distain- 
ed the wheels. There is no sympathy in the 
mass—its eyes are raised toward the sun—toward 
all that dazzles and glitters: so it is blinded, and 
cannot see the lowly and unpretending—it jostles 
against, but heeds not, the merit of the modest 
man—the virtue of the innocent. Come not unto 
the city, for ye wander far from Heaven in so do- 
ing, and your heart becomes hardened, and the un- 
dying worm of unsatisfied ambition knaws into 
your vitality, and the odds are even that ye end 
your days in obscurity and want, and the chances 
not few that ye fall from that standard which 
gives dignity to human nature. 

On a pleasant snmmer evening two persons 
were passing slowly along one of the upper ave- 
nues of the city, conversing in a low tone upon 
some important subject that seemed very near and 
dear to the heart of one of them, for, on some 
remark of his friend, his countenance seemed 
suddenly illuminated with an expression of un- 
disguised joy, as he exclaimed with feng: 

“ Ah, do youthink so? Then I shall be happy, 
and if she consents, I will make every one else 
happy around me !” 

I ey were now passing one of the few ruin- 
ous old huts which yet stand in that part of the 
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in distress. They stopped for a moment to listen, 
and then, moving nearer to the door, they dis- 
tinctly heard these words: “ Mother; I am hun- 


gry! Where is father? Why don’t you give 
me something to eat? I shall die, [ am so hun- 
ry!” 


Startled at such accents of distress, they made 
free to enter the doorway, and then into a square 
room, when on looking around, and seeing no 
one, they were about to leave it for the purpose 
of making further search, as they discovered in 
one corner a dirty straw-bed, upon which, by the 
aid of the moonlight that streamed through the 
broken window, they beheld two lustrous eyes 
peering at them, as though they would question 
the right of such intrusion upon the surrounding 
misery of the place. Their unnatural glare seem- 
ed like the gaze of some fierce animal into whose 
lair one had crept unawares, or like distant planets 
in the deep blue sky of midnight. 

The elder of the two addressed the object of 
their attention, whom they saw was a boy, by 
asking if it was him they had heard weeping. 
He made no answer, but still kept his large eyes 
fixed upon them. A second time was he asked 
the question, when the poor boy, rising upon his 
knees, begged of them not to hurt him, as he 
could not help crying, for he was very hungry, 
and his mother had been gone out a great while. 

“Then don’t hurt me, Mister,” said the boy; 


* for I didn’t mean any harm, and I could'nt help | 


crying. Mother told me not to cry, for she should 
soon be back; but then she cried herself more 
than I did, and it frightened me to see her cry too. 
O! I am very hungry! and I ache here all the 
time; (laying his hand upon his stomach ;) and 
sometimes I think that I am going to die. I am 
afraid to ask for anything to eat, for the men 
speak cross to me,and the women say that I am 
a naughty boy; but [ am not, and if I be, I can’t 
help it, for Iam very hungry. If I dared, I would 
ask you to give me some bread, and leave some 
for my mother, for she is very hungry, too !” 

His visitors could not resist this indirect appeal, 
and giving the boy some money, told him to go 
and buy himself whatever he wanted to eat, and 
they would stay until he came back. 

He eagerly grasped the money, nor did he thank 
them; but the look that he gave, with his eyes 
brim-full of tears, was far more eloquent than any 
form of speech, for the fountain of gratitude and 
thankfulness was so full that there was no room 
for words. It was gratifying to see with what 
avidity he received the present, and how swiftly 
he bounded off to sepliiee food, saying, as he 
left the room, “ This will buy enough for mother, 
too.” 


In about ten minutes, the poor creature came 


bounding back, bringing with him two large loaves | able as this. 


of bread and a quantity of smoked beef. He then 
sat himself down upon the floor, and commenced 
the gracious task of satisfying his hunger, and 
never to revelers at a festive board, was so 
much joy felt, as by that simple boy over his 
plain and homely meal. 

*T almost wish, while looking at him, that I 





portion of the joy he feels while satisfying that 
craven appetite of his,” said Mr. Frank Murray, 
the younger of the two gentlemen, and who, but 
a moment before, had threatened to be so happy 
upon a very dissimilar occasion. = 
After the boy had got through with his repast, 
they asked him some questions about his parents, 
by which they learned that his father was a very 
| bad man, and his mother a very unhappy woman: 
‘that his father seldom came home, and when he 
did, he was very cross and quarrelsome—that he 
| never brought home any money, nor anything to 
| eat—that his tarrying at home was but short at a 
| time, and that he always went away as he came 
—very cross and ill-tempered. By all accounts 
'the father seemed an incorrigible villain and an 
unfeeling brute. The boy said his mother would 
| often sit down and weep for an hour at a time, 
and would then go out and be gone a great while. 
| Sometimes she would bring him home somethin 
to eat, but oftener he was compelled to go to be 
| with an empty stomach, and cry himself to sleep. 
As they were speaking, they heard some one 
enter, and looking around they beheld a woman, 
|miserably clad, and whose face was half hidden 
by alarge shawl which she wore. She saw Frank 
Murray and his friend as she entered, and stop- 
ped, as though in doubt whether to advance or 
|not, when the boy, rising from the floor, ran to 
| her, exclaiming : 
«Don’t be afraid, mother. These are good 
|men, and have given me a great deal to eat; and 
see, I have left some for you. I was very hun- 
gry, and the victuals tasted so good !” 
The mother cast an affectionate and mournful 
look upon her poor boy, and advancing to the 
|mantle-piece, she took a match with which she 
| lighted an inch of tallow candle. She apologized 
| for the wretched appearance of things around her, 
| saying that she did not ever expect that gentle- 
{men would trouble themselves with visiting an 
object so miserable as herself. Murray assured 
|the woman that she need. be under no embarrass- 
‘ment on their account, and explained to her the 
| cause of their presence. She expressed consider- 
| able feeling, and appeared thankful for the timely 
| assistance which ian had rendered. 
| ‘IT suppose,” said she, “ that poor Sammy was 
suffering for the want of something to eat, for it 
|is as much as I can do to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Sometimes we have to go whole days 
without a mouthful of anything to eat, and when 
we do get something, it is but little better than 
folks give to their hogs; and when] dare venture 
to ask for victuals at the houses of the rich, I am 
compelled to bear the degradation of insult from 
servants. It is an awful life we live; and I often 
think of putting an end to my misery; but then 
[ look at my child, and I dare not leave him alone 
|in a world so wicked, so cheerless, so uncharit- 
In happier days (and I have seen 
|many of them) I never thought there could be so 
‘many hard and unfeeling hearts; for when I was 
| surrounded with plenty and affluence, friends 
| thronged around me, and tongues were not want- 
jing to flatter. Alas! I was too credulous—too 
| believing—too self-confident. I had good council, 
i but I rejected it for the unsubstantia] promptings 
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of my own heart. Many of my misfortunes I 
confess, are of my own begetting—a great part; 
but still, I see not how that is any excuse for the 
selfishness of a very large portion of mankind. 
Should we not practice forbearance and forgive- 
ness? They are sublime virtues—Christian pre- 
cepts, they should be. The most perfect may one 
day be guilty of a sin that they would shudder to 
think of. e should never refuse that charity to 
another, which in our last moments, we so much 
need from Heaven !” 

This was certainly no ordinary woman, for suf- 
ficient evidence appeared to prove that, as she had 
stated, she had seen better days. Turning to his 
companion, Frank touched him slightly on the 





arm, and whispered something in his ear. His 
friend looked at him surprized, and with some- 
thing of an expression of doubt upon his face, 
which Frank perceiving, he said : 


|would have spoken, but she 


against me? and must the faces of old friends 
seek me in the obscurity of degradation to chide 
me with ungratitude? When will this end ?—oh, 
Heaven! when will this end? I fancied myself 
forgotten—I did not doubt it. Ihave never heard 
from home since I left it; I doubt if it has heard 
of me. But I would ask one question of you— 
and yet I am afraid. I tremble, but I must know. 
Doubtless you can tell me. I wish to know if— 
if my—my—oh, I cannot speak it—I dare not 
ask !” 

* Your father ?” said Frank. 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimeds he; “ yes, that is 
what I would ask—my poor, father who thought 
so much of me—is he yet living ?” 

Frank raised his eyes sadly to her face, and 

hastily interrupted 
him. 


“No, no; don’t speak. Iunderstand. Do not 


** [assure you Ashton that I cannot be mistaken. |let me hear you say he is dead, but I know it— 


Though it is ten years since I have seen her, and | know it by your looks; I feel it, to—my own 
she is sadly altered, yet I do not fail to recognize | heart tells me. God forgive me! I shall never 
that peculiarity of expression which I so often | have a father’s blessing—perhaps he cursed me 


admired in her more happy and more innocent 
days. I am glad to have met her, as I shall take 
pleasure in alleviating her distress. I will make | 
myself known to her.” 

Turning to the woman whose attention had | 
been drawn to the comfort of her boy, he said :— | 

“I perceive, Katharine, you do not recognize | 
me; or perhaps you do not wish to ” 

“ No—” said she; “and yet—stop—let me 
think ; come closer—my sight is so poor—it is— | 
it is, if I mistake not, Frank Murray. There is | 


something familiar in your appearance, and if it | 


is not Frank Murray, I know not who it can be.” 

** You are right,” said Frank. 
Frank Murray whom you knew in our younger 
days—whom you used to be so fond of romping | 
with, and now, the same as ever, your warmest 
friend ; the same as ever willing to do anything 
for you that will in the least add to you comfort 
or your happiness. O, God! Katharine—that 
we should ever have met like this !” 

Here was a new situation of things for Ashton. 
W hat was he to understand from this last excla- 
mation of Frank’s? Was there something un- 
explamed in his history? Was light about to 
break upon and reveal a hitherto darkened recess 
in the heart of his young friend—that friend 





| before he died. 





*«*T am the same | 


Who knows—who knows!” 
she continued musingly to herself. ‘‘ He is dead, 
and I shall never, never see him again! Would 
that I was sleeping by his side! But, then, Sam- 
my—what would poor Sammy do?” and she 
turned to him, and put her hand caressingly upon 
his head. 

Frank was much affected at this scene, so un- 
expected; nor did Ashton appear exactly com- 
fortable, as sundry twitches about the face indi- 
cated. The situation of the parties had become 
embarrassing, and Frank, wishing to be relieved, 
summoned a hasty resolution, put a liberal purse 
into the woman’s hands, and promising to see 
her again, and confer upon her some substantial 
benefit, he and Ashton took their departure. 

” * * * * 

Weeks passed, and the friends once more set 
out to visit the poor woman and her son Sammy ; 


| but the old tenement was closed, and they learned 


from a very garulous old Irish woman who kept 
an apple stand close by, that the mother had some 
days Seto been provided with quiet lodgings in 
Potter’s Field, “where the weary are at rest,” 
and that Sammy had been placed by the corpo- 
ration at the Farms on Long Island. This was 
sad news; but Frank doubted not that it was 


whom he had before supposed to be under the | better both for mother and son; and inwardly 
delicious spell of a first passion? Had accident | uttering a prayer that her spirit had found rest, 
unfolded what had so long been sanctified by his | he took the arm of Ashton, and the friends return- 


own silence? Ah, the human heart! 

As Frank ceased to speak, overcome by his | 
feelings, the woman sprang to meet him—grasped | 
his hand, and in the next moment let it drop, and | 
shrank back from him, as though repulsed by 
some thought too strong to be expressed. She | 
covered her face with her hands, and closed her eyes, 
striving, as it were, to shut out the memory of | 
the past. Ashton, respecting the feelings of the | 
— turned to occupy his attention with the 

oy. Presently the poor woman herself broke 
the silence which was becoming so painful. 

** Oh, Frank !” she exclaimed, “‘ why have you 
met me in this dreary place—here in this miser- 
able hovel? Am I to expect no forgiveness for 
the past, that its familiar aine arise up before 
metoupbraidme? Is not memory witness enough 





ed silently to their own homes. 


THE SEMPSTRESS—ATTEMPT AT 
SUICIDE. 

To THE Eptror oF THE RoveR—This chapteris from anew 
and admirable story published in Paris, from the pen of a 
comparatively unknown writer here—Charles Bernard. The 
English title to the story is A Faruer-1n-Law. Laure, 
the Sempsggess, who figures in the following chapter, is driv- 
en to the verge of madness by the conduct of her father-in- 
law. The first chapter of this new novel appeared in the 
Sunpay Mercury of the 16th inst. Sam’L. NICHOLS. 


THE PONT AU CHANGE. 
On leaving the pharmacy, Laubes in cast his eyes 
in every direction, and by the light of a lamp, he 
presently saw the young girl walking rapidly to- 
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ward the Pointe Saint Eustache. He immediate- 
ly followed in that direction. A painful anxiety, 
nay, a heartfelt interest had taken the place of that 
frivolous curiosity which, until now, had induced 
him to follow the modiste. 

“Poor girl,” said he to himself, “ scarcely 
eighteen and already in despair ; of that there can 
be no doubt, yet those fools of chemists misun- 
derstood her. The poison was for herself. Some 
disappointment in love, doubtless ; what other ex- 
cuse could so young a girl have for seeking 
death ”” 

Laure passed the church of Saint Eustache and 
crossed the end of the Marché des Innocens, ma- 
king her way with singular presence of mind 
through a maze of carriages. At the corner of 
the Rue de la Tonnellerie an incident checked her 
progress for an instant. 

A man dressed in a blouse, and wearing a shab- 
by cap had just left, with staggering gait, one of 
those vile taverns tolerated by the police in that 
vicinity. This individual on seeing the young 
girl, who turned aside to avoid him, commenced 
running, as well as his evident drunkenness would 
allow him, for the purpose of barring the passage 
against her. But he did not have time to accom- 
plish his design, for, at the moment in which he 
was about gem, | her, astrong hand grasped him 
by the collar, and fastened him to the spot. 

“I forbid you to address one word to this young 
lady,” said Laubespin at the same instant. 

“ Why shouldn’t I speak to that young lady ?” 
responded the man in the blouse, vainly striving 
to contend with strength which he would have 
found superior to his own, even had he not been 
deprived of a part of his vigor by intoxication. 

** Because, if you do say one word, or if you 
make but a gesture, you shall lie on the pave- 
ment.” 

“‘That’s good! as if there were any need for 
you to put me to bed! If you pass this way 
again in an hour you will be quite sure of finding 
me onthe pavement.” Laubespin released the 
drunkard with disgust. 

ee If that demoiselle is your wife,” said the lat- 
ter, hiccupping, ‘* why don't you give her your 
arm? Every gallant man gives his arm to his 
wife, I always do. It would seem that yours is 
a queer menage, and that she does not care much 
about you for she scampers away at a fine rate.” 

Alarmed by the encounter, of which she had 
been the involuntary cause, the young girl 
hastened away with so much precipitation that 
her progress was like a flight. Laubespin imme- 
diately followed her, but, just as he was on the 

oint of overtaking her, he checked his pace, for 
ear of causing her renewed alarm, and instead of 
addressing her as he desired, he contented himself 
with following her, for the purpose of watching 
over her, even to the end. 

Laure pursued her way, without perceiving 
that she was the object of a close and persevering 
surveillance ; after having crossed thegRue de la 
Ferronerie, she plunged into the labyrinth which 
ner leads from the Marché des Innocens to 
the Pont au Change, and shortly arrived at the 
place du Chatelet, still accompanied by her discreet 
protector. 

At this moment the moon, breaking forth 
through the clouds which had hitherto veiled it, 





poured a flood of light upon the vast space em- 
braced by the Seine and its shores. That serene 
brightness succeeding the obscurity of a gloomy 
quartier, that invigorating atmosphere so sweet in 
comparison with that of the filthy lanes through 
which she had passed, dilated the heart of the 
oung girl and caused a momentary diversion from 
ee sinister thoughts. She stopped suddenly at 
the entrance of the place, respired freely and 
ratefully that purer air and cast around her a 
ca of astonishment. The picture before her 
was in effect, one of those, which surprize and 
charm the sight by their unexpected aspect and 
the contemplation of which inspires the least 
dreamy minds with an indefinable melancholy. 

In the middle of the place the rays of the 
moon were brilliantly reflected from the ascending 
column of the fountain, which shone like a light- 
house. The water trickled from the pedestal 
with a monotonous murmur, which was at in- 
tervals mingled with the vague noises of the river. 
In the distance, on the opposite shore of the Seine, 
the cité arrested attention by its imposing massive- 
ness, and here and there, were seen its ancient 
monuments. To the right, were the towers of 
the Palais de Justice, to the left, those of Notre 
Dame—dark legends and pious reminiscences. In 
the centre was the quai aux fleurs, masking with 
verdant trees those bye-places in which the dross 
of the Parisian population grovel. A closer view, 
doubtless would have exposed the true nature of 
that thicket, behind which lurked the treacherous 
serpents of the place, but at that distance, it seem- 
ed the most innocent of foliage, from which one 
would scarcely have been surprized to hear sud- 
denly burst forth the song of the nightingale. 

Surprized by the sudden immobility of the 
young girl, Laubespin poe her, taking care, 

owever, to keep in the shade cast from the 
houses on the western side of the place. He was 
thus able to observe her leisurely ; she stood in 
the full light of the moon, with upturned face and 
contemplative air. The violent or painful emo- 
tions, which he had observed reflected by turns, 
with such rapid changes upon that flexible coun- 
tenance now appeared to be at rest. In place of 
that mournful depression which had affected them 
a few moments before, the features of the modiste 
expressed a sweet and tranquil sadness, as if the 
calmness of the night had poured into that suffer- 
ing soul something of its ineffable serenity. 

There stood Laure, her arms crossed upon her 
bosom, her eyes raised to heaven, preserving the 
chaste, resigned and proudly intrepid attitude in 
which the imagination represents those Christian 
virgins to have stood, who were delivered up, by 
barbarous fanaticism, to the wild beasts of the 
amphitheatres. Presently she crossed the place 
with an assured step and arrived at the Pont au 
Change. 

At this moment the moon disappeared behind a 
thick cloud. Profiting by the darkness, Laubes- 
pin drew near to the young girl and joined her 
just as she had reached and stopped in the middle 
of the bridge. 

‘¢T surmized it but too well,” said he to him- 
self, shuddering. Laure removed her bonnet, 
placed it on the ground, and with both hands ar- 
ranged her hair as carefully as if she had been 
preparing for a ball. She then kneeled and pray- 
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ed long and fervently. When she rose again, 
her cheeks were bathed in tears, but her brow had 
lost none of its firmness. Slowly she made the 
sign of the cross, drew from her corsage a small 
medallion, which she pressed upon her lips and 
then, with maiden-like precaution worthy of Vir- 
ginia herself, she took off her scarf and tied it 
round the bottom of her dress. . 

Having completed these preparations with in- 
conceivable sang froid, the young girl leaned up- 
on the parapet, and looked for an instant upon 
the river. 

“When the moon appears again,” said she in 
a low voice, “ oh! not till then, the night is too 
dark.” 

She raised her eyes and fixed them upon that 
part of the heavens in which the moon was eclips- 
ed. Presently the mass of clouds separated and 
a feeble ray of light glimmered through. After- 
ward the moon shone anew and the river silver- 
ed dy its beams, seemed beautified to give an en- 
couraging welcome to despair. 

* Father! I come,” exclaimed Laure, in atone 
so piercing, that it thrilled through Laubespin. 

At the same time, she endeavored to surmount 
the parapet, but, Henri, whose arms were already 
open, made one step and caughther. She utter- 
ed a stifled cry, struggled for an instant and then 
lost all consciousness. This young girl, who had 
sufficient intrepidity to meet death, could not bear 
up against the sensation caused by sudden fright. 

his is one of those contradictions often to be met 
with in energetic but excitable characters. With 
one hand, Henri supported her, with the other he 
untied the scarf that was round her dress, replaced 
it upon her shoulders and her bonnet upon her 
head ; then raising her in his arms, he carried her 
as far as the Marché auz fleurs where he placed her 
on a bench, and seated himself beside her for the 
purpose of sustaining her. 

‘“‘ If her swoon continues, thought he, “I will 
ask for assistance at the post of the Palais de 
Justice, but necessity alone shall force me to ex- 
pose this poor girl to the brutal curiosity of those 
soldiers.” 

But a little water, which he obtained in the 
hollow of his hand, from one of the fountains in 
the market, sufficed to re-animate the young girl. 
The first few drops that came in contact with her 
face, made her shudder and writhe convulsively, 
then she uttered a stifled groan whilst two tears 
slowly escaped from her eyelids. Soon she open- 
ed her eyes and cast them round her; but, by 
their fixed and haggard expression, Laubespin 

erceived that her mind was not in them, and that 
er senses, overthrown by so violent a shock, 
had not yet regained their lucidity. 

“Father! is it you?” said she, at last, vague- 
ly extending her arms for the purpose of embra- 
cing an invisible being. 

“Yes, you shall see your father again,” re- 
sponded Henri, touched by that wandering cry, the 
first word of which was dictated by filial love. 

* Soon ?” she replied, in a suppliant tone. 

“If you wish to see your father again you 
must first calm yourself. Do not talk, or strive 
to rise, but endeavor to recall your ideas.” | 


Laure followed his directions with the docility 
ofachild. She preserved silence, remained mo- 





tionless and passed her hand several times across 
her forehead, apparently in thought. 

*T do not see, but | hear,” said she after the 
lapse of a moment, as if she were speaking to her- 
self; “yes, I just now heard a voice—oh! a 
sweet voice, that pleased me; I wish it would 
speak to me again.” 

How do you find yourself now?” said Henri in 
an affectionate tone. 

“‘ That is the voice,” said the young girl with 
an expression of pleasure ; “« we are in Heaven are 
we not? for my father cannot be anywhere but 
there, and have you not said that I should short- 
ly see him again ?” 

*“ Poor girl !” said Laubespin to himself, “can 
she’ have escaped that frightful death but at the 
expense of her reason.” 

* And I also, I ought to go to heaven, for I 
have never done any wrong,” continued Laure, 
who followed the thread of her ideas, through the 
confusion of her mind, with a clearness peculiar 
to those kinds of hallucinations—* they say that 
those who kill themselves do not go to heaven; 
itis false, is it not? When people kill them- 
selves it is because they are unhappy, and for 
whom is neaven destined if not for the unhappy ? 
You see well then that my portion is there, for I 
have indeed been wretched !” 

Laure let her head fall into her hands, rested 
her elbows on her knees and shed a flood of tears 
She wept some time with so much. anguish that 
Laubespin having vainly endeavored to console 
her, began to fear a return of her swooning fit. 
In fact a crisis did take place. The remembrance 
of her griefs dissipated the illusion of the young 
girl. Suddenly brought back to the sentiment of 
reality, she rose, cast around a look full of alarm 
and turning toward Laubespine she said : 

** Where are we? and who are you ?” 

** Your friend,” responded the count. 

“T have no friend. But you do not tell me 
where we are. It is night, and I am afraid.” 

«You have nothing to fear,” said Henri, who, 
while seeking to reassure her, took her hand. 

The young girl uttered a cry, disengaged herself 
with an unlooked for bound, then, urged by fear 
of an imaginary danger, she rushed from the walk 
and crossed the quay at a rapid pace. The para- 
pet suddenly arrested her progress. At the as- 
pect of the Seine whose dingy yellow waters 
flowed through the arches of the Pont au Change 
with dull and hollow sound, she became motion- 
less and fascinated. All at once she leaned back- 
ward, and fell panting into Laubespin’s arms. 

« Save me,” she cried, with inexpressible ago- 
ny. ‘See you not that the river rises? it is going 
to swallow me up and I do not wish to drown my- 
self, the water is so black. Look, how it boile, 
hear how it roars, does it not call my name as it 
dashes agminst the pillars of the bridge? Oh! 
save me! death is so frightful and I wish to 
live.” - 

Laubespin profited by this terror, so nearly ap- 
proaching to madness, to possess himself of the 
arm of the young girl, and he immediately with- 
drew her some distance from the parapet, for the 
purpose of abridging the sinister vision she had 
fallen into, which by a reaction as violent as na- 
tural, had frozen her with affright. The idea of 
suicide elevates the soul—but merely to leave it 
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in a state of total enervation, and nothing is less 
rare than to see the most complete prostration 
succeed to the most energetic despair. 

An instant afterward Henri and Laure crossed 
the Pont au Change, the former guiding the trem- 
bling steps of the young girl with fraternal care : 
all at once she stopped. 

“It is strange,” said she, casting a fearful look 
into the dark space, that she could but vaguely 
see, on each side of her, beyond the two parapets ; 
‘¢ there are no houses in this street ?” 

‘«‘ This is not a street,” responded Henri. 

«Tf it is not a street, where are we then ?” 

«Upon the Pont au Change.” 

‘Upon a bridge !” exclaimed Laure with fresh 
alarm ; “ upon the river then! over the dark wa- 
ters which boil and roar and call upon me! Let 
us save ourselves.” 

She strove to fly, but her knees seized with a 
sudden weakness, bent under her. 

«Do you not feel that the bridge is sinking ?” 
said she, crazily attributing the shock upon her 
nervous system to a giving way of the ground. 

“ Take courage ; but a few more steps and we 
shall be on the quay.” 

« Let us run, I do not wish to die. 
that drowned persons are so hideous.” 

She essayed to walk but her strength failed her, 
and she would have fallen, if Laubespin had not 
sustained her. Seeing that she was not in a con- 
dition to advance another step, he raised her in 
his arms, and carried her to the end of the bridge 
without her offering any resistance. 

‘«¢ Behold us now upon the firm earth,” said he, 
unable to restrain a smile. ‘“ Do you think you 
will be able to walk now ?” 

She made a movement to disengage herself 
from his arms, upon which he gently placed her 
on the ground. s 

«We are not yet far enough from the river,” 
said the young girl, casting behind her a look full 
of fear. 

«You are right; let us go farther away; you 
will tremble less.” 

“IT do not tremble now,” she replied striving 
to steady herself upon her legs ; “ I have courage 
enough left to save ourselves.” 

Laubespin again smiled and offered her his arm, 
which she took with mechanical abandon. 

They proceeded together -for some time in si- 
lence and entered the Rue Saint Denis. 

“She must reside somewhere near the maga- 
zin in which she works,” thought the count; 
“to return to the Passage du Saumon is then the 
best means of enabling her to reach her home.” 

As they were walking along, Laure examined 
with a kind of stupor the, to ier, new aspect of 
the place, she had passed through. The old 
houses of the quartier Saint Denis whose upper 
stories on the right, were lighted up by the moon 
whilst the rest remained in shadow ; the obscurity 
of the street itself, scarcely dissipated, here and 
there, by the lamps ; the solitude of those places, 
so lively during the day, but at that hour almost 
deserted ; the profound silence, occasionally, fee- 
bly interrupted by the rumbling of some distant 
carriage ; all these things struck the young girl 
with strange astonishment, to which her confused 
remembrance of what had just happened, added 
an impression of terror, From time to time, she 
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turned her head toward her companion and ex- 
amined him with a curiosity, mingled with admi- 
ration. 

ment she turned round with uneasiness as if she 
feared some danger. at 

“« You are frightened,” said Henri, who misin- 
terpreted the cause of her agitation. 

“‘ Yes,” she replied in a scarcely audible voice. 

“Fear nothing now; those persons that you 
perceive from time to time, and whom you, per- 
haps, conceive to be evil doers, are very inof- 
fensive passengers, who are returning home a lit- 
tle late, like ourselves, but in whom there is no- 
thing alarming.” 

“| have no fear of thieves.” 

“Yet you tremble; of what are you afraid 
then ?” 

Laure, instead of replying, stood still. 

“« Here is the Rue de la Jussiene,” said she, “I 
have but a few steps farther to go now, I do not 
wish to give you the trouble of coming any far- 
ther.” 

* T will not quit you until I have seen you en- 
ter your mother’s house,” responded Laubespin 
surprized by this unlooked for congé. 

The young girl, more and more agitated, insist- 

«What a singular dream !” said she to herself, 
“I never met with anything that so much re- 
sembled reality.” 

** Are you better now ”” said Laubespin aftera 
period of silence. 

“It is not a dream,” exclaimed Laure shudder- 
ing. ‘The voice that I heard in my dream 
spoke to my soul not tomy ear. What has hap- 
pened then. I am in the street and it is night. I 
ought to have been home long since. How un- 
easy poor mother will be.” 

**T will conduct you to her,” said Henri ina 
gentle tone. 

“Oh! I beg that you will, but let us walk fast. 
My poor mother !” 

* Yes, think of your mother, said the young 
man seriously, think of her often; above all, in 
your unhappy moments.” 

Laure stopped. 

** Who then are you,” said she, endeavoring to 
withdraw her arm, which Laubespin, however, 
succeeded in retaining without employing any 
force. 

“I have already told you—a friend.” 

* But I do not know you; I have never seen 
you. But yes, pursued the young girl, who ap- 
peared to be recalling her scattered senses ; “ it 
seems to me that I have already seen you once— 
not long since—but where? if my head were not 
a chaos—” 

** Do not make the effort,” interrupted Laubes- 
pin, ‘ it will fatigue your head, and it needs re- 
pose.” 

“You are right,” said Laure, raising her hand 
to her forehead ; “‘ my head burns, and the more 
[ seek to discover what happened, the fiercer be- 
comes the fire. I should like however, to know 
where I have seen you.” 

**T can tell you,” responded Laubespin, after 
having hesitated an instant, for he feared to dis- 
tress the young girl by calling back that act of 
despair which, thanks to the momentary pertur- 
bation of her intelligence, she seemed to have lost 
all knowledge of. 
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“Tell me then,” she replied impatiently. 

“Do you remember having entered a shop in 
the Rue Montmartre?’ 

“A shop—in the Rue Montmartre,” repeated | 
Laure, lost in profound reflection; “ yes, my 
memory begins to return to me. I think I re- 
member entering a shop—several even.” 

** Near Saint Eustache ?” 

** Ah! yes—near Saint Eustache.” 

“In a pharmacy ?” 

* Oh! [ remember now,” said Laure with sud- 
den emotion ; “ it was you who opened the door 
when those people wished to detain me.” 





** Do you also remember the motive which led 
you into that shop ?” asked Laubespin, looking at 
her earnestly. 

A shudder thrilled through the frame of the | 
young girl, who, instead of replying, squeezed the | 
arm of her rescuer. 

“Unhappy girl,” replied the latter with a 
mingled feeling of gravity and pity, ‘* you sought | 
death, and you have a mother.” 

Laure sighed heavily, and her head sank upon 
her bosom. By the motion of her shoulders and 
by the sobs she vainly strove to stifle, Henri saw 
that he had touched the vibrating chord of that 
desolate heart. 

** You do not think of her then,” continued he, 
in a tone of tender reproach; “you love her, 
however, since her name alone so powerfully 
agitates you. And how that poor woman must 
love you! No doubt you are her joy, her pride, 
her happiness ; it is of you that a dreams, and 
in you are centered all her worldly hopes. You 
are her life, in short, for a mother lives in her 
child ; and you wished to kill yourself! are you 
well assured that such an act would not have 
killed her 7” 

“Oh! I aman unnatural daughter,” said Laure 
sobbing. 

** No, but you are a child without thought, one 
gdm mistaken her first grief for.an insepara- 

e iL.” 

“« My first grief! I can no longer remember it,” 
replied the young girl, the fountain of whose 
tears suddenly dried up ; “‘ Happy are those who 
can remember their first grief! They have suffer- 
ed little.” 

* You, then, have suffered much, poor girl,” re- 
plied Laubespin with compassionate accent. 

** Do we wish to die when we are happy ?” 

“Who is completely happy on earth? no one. 
Why then exact from fate more than it can give ? 
at your age, besides, what ills are there without 
remedy? You say you have forgotten your first 
grief; in a few years you will have difficulty in 
recalling the despair of this day.” 

* Your words affect me no more,” interrupted 
the young girl; “if you desire that I should live, 
speak to me of my mother; it is her and not rea- 
son, that you must put between death and me.” 

Laubespin felt that to control a character like 
this, it was necessary to touch the heart rather 
than to convince the mind. 

“Yes, let us speak of your mother, said he; 
“let us speak of the happiness that your return 
will impart to her. She awaits you at this mo- 
ment, she is uneasy, she counts every second, but 
when she sees you return, what joy !” 

“Let us walk quick; you are mght, my poor 





mother must be dying with uneasiness, and ex- 
citement does her so much harm,” 

Laubespin and the young girl had been in the 
Rue Montmartre some time, and they were now 
drawing near the Passage du Saumon. 

«We must soon be there,” said the former. 

, " You know where I reside then?” she respon- 
ed. 

** No, but I suppose it is not very far from your 
workshop.” 

*“My workshop!” said she with an air of 
astonishment. He then related by what accident 
he first saw her, the effect produced upon him b 
her sadness and the chain of circumstances whic 
had led him from the magazin de modes of the 


| Passage du Saumon, to the parapet of the Pont au 


Change. 

The age listened to this recital with an 
absent air. ithin the brief space of a minute, 
she experienced a new emotion, quite as distress- 
ful as any of those that she had experienced be- 
fore. Her eyes wandered in every direction, seek- 
ing to penetrate the darkness, and at every mo- 
ed upon not being accompanied any farther, but 
all that she could say on that subject, was useless. 

“Until you are with your mother, I am an- 
swerable for you before God,” said Laubespinina 
serious tone. ‘If any accident should happen to 
you, I could never forgive myself. So then, 
whether it pleases you or no, I cannot leave you.” 

“Tn that.case, let us be, quick,” responded 
Laure, resuming her walk with rapid step which 
increased with each moment. 

‘But what is the matter with you that you 
tremble so?’ asked Laubespin more and more 
astonished; ‘suppose we should be attacked, 
which is not very likely, do you think I am inea- 
pable of defending you.” 

«See you not a man under that doorway?” said 
the young girl in an agitated voice. 

‘* IT see no one.” 

* Let us walk quicker.” 

“In heaven’s name be calm, what have you to 
fear with me ?” 

Laure did not reply, but her broken respiration, 
her nervous trembling and the glances that she 
continued to cast around her, betrayed genuine 
terror. 

‘** At last here it is, said she, when they had 
arrived at the corner of the Rue Pagevin. 

Near the middle of that street, at the third floor 
of a narrow house, could be seen an open window, 
lighted from within; a circumstance strange 
enough at such an hour, and the more likely to 
attract attention as the casements of all the neigh- 
boring houses were in utter obscurity. Leaning 
from the window might be seen a woman whose 
body was stretched so far forward, as to endan- 
ger her falling into the street. Upon the clear 
background produced by the light in the interior 
of the room was defined the outline of her figure. 

‘*‘ Behold your mother,” said Laubespin, who 
recognized in that anxious attitude, maternal love. 

Laure, without saying a word, quitted his arm 
and ran toward the half-opened door of the house. 
For a moment she turned upon the threshold, as 
if for the purpose of bidding adieu to her preser- 
ver, but, a hurried step was heard some little dis- 
tance off in the street. At this sound, the young 
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girl darted into the passage like a fawn into co- 
” ver, and the door was closed. 

Before Laubespin could recover from the sur- 
prize into which this sudden disappearance had 
plunged him, a man of vigorous form, good mien 
and still young, as well as he ee of him 
in the obscurity, unexpectedly stood before him. 

‘* Gallant chevalier, we shall see each other 
again,” said the unknown to him, with an air of 
menacing irony, and after having examined Lau- 
bespin for an instant, he proceeded toward the 
door through which Laure had entered, and open- 
ing it with a key which he drew from his pock- 
et, he banged it too again as soon as he was inside 
the passage. 

Somewhat disconcerted by this prosaic denoue- 
ment, the young count remained motionless in 
the middle of the street. After a lapse of some | 
seconds, he raised his head ; 











| 


the woman whom | 
he had seen at the window was no longer there. 
A little while afterward a noise of voices reached | 
him confusedly, and shortly he thought he heard | 
a violent discussion. A man, whose features he | 
could not distinguish, but whose figure recalled 
that of the individual who had just spoken to him, 
suddenly appeared at the window and slammed it 
down with such violence as endangered its falling 
into a thousand pieces. 

There is the fall of the curtain, said Laubespin 
to himself, essaying to laugh at his disappoint- 
ment; now it seems to me, that the best thing I 
can do is to go home and sleep. 

However, before putting this sensible idea into 
execution, he endeavored to decipher the number 
of the house, for the purpose of recognizing it in 
the day time. 

No. 17, third floor, said he departing ; you have 
said it savaze tyrant, we shall see each other 
again. 
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New Pustications.--First in hand comes Graham’s Maga- 
zine for April—a capital number, with choice articles from 
Fanny Forrester, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. E. O. Smith, Mrs. Os- 
good, and a host of others. The illustrations—a portrait of 
Geo. P. Morris, the Falls of Tullulah, and a Shanty on Lake 
Chaudiere—are all fair specimens of the art, though we must 
say that the General’s portrait, from a painting by Flagg, does 
not possess one solitary trait of resemblance. It really would 
sooner pass for Tom Moore’s “counterfeit presentment.” 
The accompanying article is well written, and gives nothing 
more than fair justice to the genius and talents of the worthy 
subject. 

Next is the Columbian for April, Israel Post, 2 Astor House, 
with a poorly designed subject by Morton, and worse engrav- 
ed by Dougal,—* Franklin, the Man in the Boy,” and a toler- 
able copy of Murillo’s celebrated picture of the Infant St. John 
and the Lamb. It has a fine article from Mrs. Child who al- 
ways writes well, one from charming Fanny Forrester, from 
Mrs. Osgood, from Park Benjamin, Inman and others, and 
one or two rather trashy pieces of poetry. 

In these magazines the great boast is original matter—-a fal- 
lacy, we think. Most persons will skip an article marked 
original to read one that is selected, unless it comes from the 
pen of some well knuwn and acknowledged writer. 

From Harper & Brothers, Nos. 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 of the II- 
luminated Shakespeare. This is certainly one of the most 
elegant works ever published in this country, and by all ineans 
the best edition of the great Poet’s works. The typographical 
execution cannot be excelled. 





Also, the first volume of Eugene Sue's great romance of 


the Wandering Jew, the most exciting fiction of the age. 
This volume contains about one half of the entire work, (320 
pages,) very neately got up. 

Also, Mrs. Ellis’s charming novel of “ The Bennets Abroad.” 
Price one shilling, 142 pages. 

Also, James’s capital novel of ‘‘ Corse de Leon, or the Bri- 
gand,” forming number five of the pocket edition of cheap no- 
vels, price 25 cents. 

Also, Miss Martineau’s Letters on Mesmerism, price 6 cents, 
This is a really curious book, and will be found equally inter- 
esting to the incredulous as to the credulous. 

From Henry G. Daggers, 30 Ann street the “Cotton Lord,” 
by Mrs. Stone, an interesting story of England’s Shame. 

Also, Lectures on the invocation of Saints, veneration of 
sacred images, and Purgatory, by the Rev. Charles Constan- 
tine Pise, D.D. A verysvaluable book. 


THEATRES.—March 24.—The Park has done a good business 
since it opened, with the new piece of Green Bushes, and Old 
Heads and Young Hearts. These have been well played, and 
we know not when we have seen a more fresh piece of act- 
ing than Chippendale’s Jesse Rural. It really should be con- 
sidered fashionable to patronize this house; but this is not 
the age when merit prospers. The current week will, we 
hope prove quite an era in*heatricals in this city, and cronicle 
the success of Mrs. Mowatt’s American comedy of Fashion. 
Reports speaks highly in its favor. No expense or pains have 
been spared to produce it in the most effective style. 

At the Bowery Mrs. Shaw concluded last week a long and 
highly profitable engagement, during which she played a round 
of her most popular characters, if possible, with increased at- 
traction. This lady now stands without a “rival near the 
throne,” and the acclamations of thousands have pivclaimed 
her an actress of superior talent and power. A new National 
Dratna is to be produced this week, from the pen of a practi- 
ced hand. Of course crowds will throng to witness it. 

The Chatham also dida good business the past week with a 
new drama called the Sealed Sentence. Several novelties 
are in preparation—this week a powerful adaptation from the 
French, entitled Monseigneur. Mr. De Bar takes charge of 
the stage department of this house on the first of April, and 
we may therefore hope better things. Mr. Silsby, the Yankee 
comedian, is engaged here, and will bring out a new piece 
called the Clock Maker, from Judge Haliburton's popular story. 
Mrs. Silsby, formerly Mrs. Trowbridge, is also engaged here. 
She is an actress of considerable merit in heavy buisness; 
and we are soon to have Mr. Oxley, a very clever actor. Several 
artists of talent are engaged to appear in the new drama of the 
Guerilia, which is in preparation, and of which, perhaps, we 
are not the proper persons to speak praisingly. The public 
must see and judge for themselves. 

The Olympic is distinguished for its neatness, and its spirited 
performances. No person can regret the money which he 
occasionally spends at this house ; for he inevitably goes away 
a happier and merrier man—and as happiness and mirth be- 
get good thoughts, he also goes away a better man 

Mr. Dinneford has taken Palmo’s Theatre for the purpose 
of acting the legitimate drama. He promises well, and we 
hope he will be helped to carry through what he attempts. 
The house is neat and comfortable, and worthy to seat a 
very fashionable andience. 

We have heard the Hutchinson’s in some of their late con- 
certs to a soul-felt gratification. They are the sweetest, 
simplest and purest melodists we have heard for many a day. 
Sunny joy be ever with them! 


I At the conclusion of the present volume, number 26, 
we shall present our country subscribers with a beautiful 
steel plate title and vignette, and we hope each person will 
procure an additional subscriber. We will give a sixth copy 
gratis to every person procuring five subscribers who pay in 
advance. 
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